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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 707.) 


Stephen Grellet had been permitted to leave 
Russia under very peaceful feelings. These 
continued to cheer him on his passage over the 
Black Sea, though. notwithstanding the fine 
weather, he was suffering from “very dis- 
tressing sickness.” The ground of his rejoicing 
was not that, through the Divine power, “ the 
spirits had been made subject,” but rather 
that, through the Redeemer’s love, “his name 
was written in heaven.” He felt himself “an 
unprofitable servant,” yet, in looking back upon 
the scenes of his past labors, he had the reward 
of grace—the “ answer of peace.” 

In looking forward, however, to what yet 
awaited him, he was brought very low “ under 
great pressure of exercise.” It was “ not the 
fear of going into the midst of the plague that 
distressed him :’— 

“T feel confidence,” he writes on board the 
Lord Cathcart, ‘‘ that my life is in the hands of 
my Almighty Father and Protector, so that, in 
—— and peace, I can resign myself into his 

ivine hands and keeping ;” “but,” he adds, 
“T have a baptism to pass through, under a 
sense of the further service prepared for me in 
the nations to which | am going. I feel that I 
am but a worm. O Lord! direct and assist by 
thy spirit thy very poor and unworthy servant !” 

“ At seven, A. M., 12th, we discovered the 
entrance to the Bosphorus. “We came down 
very rapidly, keeping close to the Asiatic side, 
and by six o'clock, P. M., we anchored near the 
Seraglio. Constantinople, from our ship, ap- 
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pears a very beautiful city, with her many and 
large mosques, and their towering minarets. 
“We landed atten, A.M. Thomas Nixon 
Black, a merchant here for whom we had 
letters, kindly came on board to welcome us. 
Several letters from America and England, of 
late dates, were waiting our arrival. One from 
dear William Forster, inclosing minutes of both 
the men’s and women’s Yearly Meetings, signed 


‘by their clerks, in which they convey their near 


and tender feeling of sympathy and unity with 
us under our various exercises and religious 
engagements in these distant nations, desirin 
our encouragement to proceed with faithfulness 
in the work whereto the Lord has sent us. 0! 
how sweet it is, thus to have the unity and 
sympathy of the church! This is indeed a 
word of comfort and encouragement, that the 
Lord sends us in time of need. We received 
here a large supply of books of a religious char- 
acter, and also some treating of our principles, in 
different languages, and a pretty good supply of 
New Testaments, sent us from Malta, in Greek, 
Latin, and Italian. Some of the Testaments are 
in modern Greek. 

“15th. Among the serious persons*that we 
met with, are Greeks, Armenians, Italians, 
some from Ragusa, also the old Dragoman—a 
Turk, and his son-in-law. Seriousness appears 
in some of them? They generally manifest a 
great desire to become informed of our Christian 
testimonies ; the Ragusans especially. They 
told us that some of their friends in their 
country had heard of our Society, and had often 
expressed desires to know more of us. We 
have supplied them with appropriate books,— 
all in French. We had religious opportunities 
with these persons to some satisfaction. We do 
not expect tor have much to do among the 
Turks ; my chief concern is for the Armenians 
and Greeks. 

“21st. We have bad several religious meet- 
ings in the palace of the British Ambassador, 
held in the large audience chamber ; and some 
others at our own lodgings, where our generous 
host treats us with great kindness. We met 
with some valuable persons among the Ar- 
menians ; they told us of some pious people at 
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Tiflis and that neighborhood. We have sent 
them some books that treat on our Christian 
doctrines. We also find great openness among 
the Greeks. Wedo not go to see the Greek 
Patriarch, as there are some cases of the plague 
in his palace. We often see in the streets per- 
sons attacked with this disease, and it is not 
unfrequent that we meet the bodies of such as 
have died with it carried to the grave; they are 
laid upon a plank, which the bearers carry on 
their shoulders, and walk very fast, the body 
shaking so as almost to roll off; it is a very 
affecting sight. The mortality increases rapidly, 
and has now risen to about eight hundred per 
day. 

x We were to-day with several strangers,— 
Prussians, Swedes, Spaniards, &c. We directed 
them tothe peaceable spirit of Christ. We had 
also another satisfactory meeting at the palace of 
the British Ambassador; among many others, 
the various Ambassadors and their wives were 
present; as we proposed soon to leave the city, 
this was a parting opportunity. Our taking 
leave of the wife of the Spanish Ambassador 
was in great Christian nearness; we leave with 
her some Friends’ books, which she appears 
much to value. Sir Robert Liston and wife 
have acted towards us the part-of dear friends, 
and greatly facilitated our religious services, 
when opportunity for such has presented.” 

Having taken their departure from the 
Crescent City, 8S. G., goes on to say : 

“ Dardanelles, 25th of Seventh month. Feel- 
ing ourselves at liberty to leave Constanti- 
nople, we took our passage for Smyrna, on the 
British brig Whiting. 

“26th. Smyrna. Wecame down here with 
great rapidity, the current being very strong. 
We had the island of Tenedos on our right, and 
the spot on which ancient Troy was seated on 
our left, in Asia Minor. Then, passing by 
Mytilene, we arrived here this afternoon, where 
we have taken up our quarters at an inn, kept 
by a Swiss. Here resides David Offley, son of 
our late much valued friend Daniel Offley. I 
knew David in Philadelphia when he was a 
youth; he has given us a hearty reception. 
During the prevalence of the plague, all inter- 
course between the Franks and other inhabi- 
tants was interrupted, but now it is restored 
again. 

“31st. Previous to our departure, we had a 
satisfactory meeting in the house of David Offley, 
whose wife is a Greek ; many of the Greeks and 
persons who inhabit the quarter of the Franks 
attended. By the British Consul from Adria- 
nople, who came with us from Constantinople, 
we had a good opportunity of sending to that 
place, and parts adjacent, a selection of books 
treating on our religious principles, as we heard 
that there are pious persons there who inquire 
into the Christian testimonies of our Society. 
Their desire to know more of them appears to 
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have arisen from the circumstance, that a Greek 
Bishop, at Janina, by some means came into 
possession, a few years ago, of a copy of Bar- 
clay’s Apology, in Latin, from Malta. «The 
reading of it pleased him so much, that he 
made a translation of it into Greek, and took 
the pains to have two or more copies transcribed. 
One of these was sent to Tiflis, where again the 
bishops bad some portions translated into 
Arabic, particularly those on Divine worship 
and the ministry. Some of these were circu- 
lated both in Egypt and Armenia.” 

Nearly a month was now occupied by a visit 
to Scio and Athens, and some of the inter- 
mediate islands. 

“Scio, 4th. The wind abated last night so 
as to encourage us to put to sea again early this 
morning. It was hard and dangerous work, till 
we had succeeded in doubling the Cape, .and 
were well drenched by the waves. We reached 
this island early this afternoon, with hearts 
prepared to ascribe thanksgiving and praise to 
the Lord, who has sustained us under hunger 
and thirst, and delivered us from imminent 
danger. Blessed forever and ever be his holy 
name! Amen and amen! 

“Feeling deeply the vital importance that 
an education given to young people should be 
grounded on Christian principles, we have pre- 
pared in the Greek language the same Scrip- 
ture Lessons we had compiled in Russia. We 
have spent nearly the wholecf these last few nights 
in completing them. We have presented them 
to Bambass, telling him also of our first inducement 
for preparing them in Russia. He examined them 
with much attention, then said, ‘ This is the 
very thing that is wanted,—surely Divine 
Providence has sent you here.’ Then, in the 
most noble manner, he concluded to lay aside 
his own work, compiled with so much labor, 
and immediately to print the Lessons instead. 
We have visited several Greeks, who reside in 
the country. Some of them are men of religious 
feelings. 

“9th. In the afternoon we went to the 
country seat of Peole Mavrocordati, a beautiful 
place ; it was a treat to pass the night in a clean 
and cool lodging, and to sleep on a bed, which 
we have very seldom done since we left Peters- 
burg; yet, even here, as the man was arrang- 
ing the bed-clothes, a scorpion, near the pillow, 
bit him so severely that his hand swelled con- 
siderably up tothe arm, attended with much 
pain ; dressed with some alkali it was, however, 
nearly well by morning. Scorpions are numer- 
ous in all these parts. Professor Bambass 
joined us at this house; we had a satisfactory 
religious meeting with them; the purity and 
simplicity of the Christian religion, as set forth 
in the Gospel by the Apostles, was unfolded to 
them, and contrasted with the many ceremonies, 
Jewish and idolatrous practices, that have been 
devised and introduced into the nominal church 
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by Christian professors under various names. 
Bambass said, after the meeting concluded, ‘1 
fully unite with the testimony borne this even- 
ing among us; I am in the monastic order; I 
was introduced into it when very young, before 
my judgment was formed, or I was even of an 
age to form one. Monks have done much harm 
to the church, and they bear some of the strong 
marks the Apostles gave of the apostacy.’ He 
highly approved of our views of Divine worship, 
and of the ministry. 

“ Bishop Plato came here in the morning ; we 
had a full opportunity with him and others ; as 
some do not understand French, the Archbishop 
acted as interpreter. The particular subjects 
treated of were, redemption by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, his saving baptism, Divine worship, the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, the cause of the 
great declension in the Church, and the way 
whereby man can rise again from his fallen 
estate ; all of which he rendered with much pre- 
cision, as some competent judges told us after- 
wards.” 

Having completed their services in Scio, 
they crossed the Archipelago to Athens. 

“19th. Came to Tinos this afternoon. We 
had proceeded only a few hours towards that 
island, when we met a vessel, the crew of which 
told us that last night they were chased by 
pirates, in two large row-boats, full of men. 
They had fired several times at them, but their 
vessel sailing well had enabled them to escape. 
This was unpleasant information ; but as it was 
now noon, we hoped to escape them. As we 
were going between the two islands, Andros 
and Tinos, we discovered at a distance a row- 
boat, which we thought might be a fisherman, 
and we kept on our course ; but the wind dying 
away we saw two other boats join it and come 
towards us. Our captain soon knew them to be 
pirates of the worst kind, who destroy lives, 
sink the vessel, and carry away only the plun- 
der. We were very near an inlet on Tinos, but 
there was no wind, and the boat too clumsy to 
be acted upon by our oars. Meanwhile the 
pirates had come very near us. It did not 
appear that we could escape their merciless 
hands, when He who commandeth the wind and 
the sea, and they obey him, caused the wind to 
blow from the very direction, which took our 
boat, fast as the flight of a bird, right into the 
inlet of the island,—where the pirates dared not 
venture. Had not the Lord thus in his mercy 
interposed, a few minutes more would probably 
have ended our mortal lives. Surely we have 
cause to bless and to magnify his adorable 
name! QOur Greeks appeared to be sensible of 
the wonderful escape. 

“We visited the inhabitants in their little 
town ; had some religious service among them, 
and distributed some New Testaments and tracts. 

“ Athens, 24th of Eighth month. Early this 
afternoon we landed on the Piraeus; we met 














saw in him the humble Christian, the spiritually- 
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with Pinkerton, just as he was getting on board 
a vessel bound for Constantinople ; we had been 
several times with his wife at Petersburg. We 
saw on the quay a large quantity of goat-skins 
filled with oil ; they have a curious appearance ; 
the head of the animal is taken off, the neck 
and the legs above the first joint remaining ; it 
is in this way that oil is shipped from various 
parts of Greece. We procured asses to carry us 
to Athens; two wooden slabs, on which we 
spread our overcoats, were our saddles ; loops at 
the end of a rope our stirrups; another rope 
served for a bridle: thus we made our entrance 
into that ancient city. It was a two hours’ 
ride ; the road passes through ruins of old build- 
ings, which extended from the Pireus to Mars’ 
Hill, and far beyond ; the ground to a great 
distance is covered with broken pieces of earthen 
vessels, and the remains of large columns are 
prostrated here and there; some are still stand- 
ing round about or supporting their ancient 
temples. : 

“25th. On our way to several persons, for 
whom we had letters, we passed a number of 
ruins, among others, those of several temples; 
our attention was particularly directed to those 
of Jupiter and Minerva ; though these buildings 
were erected above two thousand years ago, 
parts of them are nearly entire, many of the 
carvings appear as if they were but a few years 
old, some of their ancient idols are still stand- 
ing, and the places where many more once 
stood still remain ; it gives one an idea to what 
extent idolatry prevailed in these parts, where 
ignorance and darkness now reign extensively. 
The generality of the Greeks here are in a de- 
based state; my spirits are greatly depressed, 
and my heart is sorrowful at what is now to be 
seen, heard, and felt, and at the picture ex- 
hibited of ancient vice and darkness. The only 
person we have as yet met with who manifests 
religious sensibility, is a Greek, on his way 
back to Adrianople. 

‘27th. A Capuchin friar has called several 
times at our lodgings to see us, and we were 
told manifested great disappointment at not 
meeting with us; he left a message pressingly 
requesting that we would call upon him; a 
similar message was sent also by Gropius, the 
Austrian Consul. I was at first unwilling to 
go, not expecting to meet in him anything caleu- 
lated to minister comfort to my soul’s distress ; 
but I felt it right, however reluctantly, to call 
upon him ; he resides at a place called the Lan- 
tern of Diogenes ; on seeing him at a distance, 
in the rough garb of the true Capuchin with a 
long beard, I was the more prepossessed agains: 
him, but I had hardly exchanged a word with 
him when my feelings were totally changed ; I 








































































































































































































































































































minded man;I felt I could salute him as the 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ ; his name is 
Paul. We had much freedom in religious and 
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edifying conversation ; he is very industrious in 
distributing the Holy Scriptures among the 
people generally, and he has given or sold many 
copies of the New Testament tothe Turks, who 
come privately to him to obtain it ; some of them 
have told him that they read it with great de- 
light, for they are convinced that the doctrine it 
contains has come from heaven. 

“‘T heard of a converted Jew who was travel- 
ling in Arabia, and had a number of New Testa- 
ments in that language, which he distributed on 
his journey ; he was also in the practice of fre- 
quently reading it to the people in the market- 
places. On one of these occasions he was sent 
for by the Pasha, who in a rough manner in- 
quired of him, ‘ What is this that I hear of you? 
it is said that you read in a book that declaims 
against Mahomet and our holy religion, and 
which is calculated to cause the people to revolt 
against the Sultan, &c.’ The Jew replied, 
‘ You have been greatly misinformed ; forthe book 
Tread in has not thename of Mahometin it ; it was 
even written before Mahomet was born; and, 
so far is the doctrine it contains from exciting 
the people to revolt, that if they were obedient 
to it, the Grand Sultan could not have a more 
peaceful and upright people in all his dominions. 
To convince yourself of it, please to accept this one 
copy of it,’ on which he presented him with a 
New Testament, in Arabic, very nicely bound. 
The Pasha took it, examined it, and said, ‘It is 
a very pretty book.’ Books in those parts are 
rare. A few days after, the Jew had occasion 
to go to the palace of the Pasha; when at the 
door, he heard the Pasha reading in the Testa- 
ment to many of his people who stood about him ; 
he was then reading some of the miracles re- 
corded by the Evangelists, and now and then 
made his own remarks to his attendants. Ob- 
serving the Jew at the door, he called out to 
him, ‘ Come in, come in; I am reading out of 
your book to my people; Christ was indeeda 
great one; I also observe that all his miracles 
were made publicly among the people, whereas 
all those of Mahomet were in private.’ 

“ We found a few serious persons among the 
Greeks, with whom, as well as in the families of 
several of the Consuls, we had some religious 


service.” 
(To be continued.) 


——esio— 
Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” Gal. v. 1. 

Our blessed Redeemer hath been pleased in 
the riches of his goodness to absolve us from 
the yoke of the law, from the bondage of cere- 
monial observances, and from every ordinance of 
man. He hath purchased for us this liberty 
with the price of his precious blood, and com- 
manded us through his apostle to stund fast, and 
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not to be entangled again with any yoke. If we 
are faithful and obedient to Him, we are freemen, 
and dare not call any man master onearth. Let 
us then, in the spirit of meekness and forbear- 
ance, resist every endeavor of the enemy to 
entangle us again by any means. 

Our honored forefathers did not so impose 
their words and opinions upon us, as that we 
should esteem them as the oracles of truth; 
they told us that “the great work of the min- 
isters of Christ is to keep the conscience open 
to Christ, and to preserve men from receiving 
any thing as from them, further than the Spirit 
opens, or to imitate any of their practices further 
than the Spirit leads, guides, and persuades 
them; for persons are exceeding prone to re- 
ceive things as truths from those they have a 
high opinion of, and to imitate their practices, 
and so hurt their own growths and endanger 
their souls. God alone, Christ alone, the Spirit 
alone, is to be exalted in the church.’’—Pen- 
ington. 

“The danger in society,” says Stephen Crisp, 
“doth not lie so much in that some few may 
have a differing apprehension in some things 
from the general sense, as it doth in this,— 
when such that so differ, do suffer themselves to 
be led out of the bonds of charity, and shall 
labor to impose their private sense upon the 
rest of their brethren, and to be offended if it 
be not received ; this is the seed of sedition and 
strife that hath grown up in too many to their 
own hurt,—and therefore, my dear friends, be- 
ware of dt, and seek not to drive a matter on in 
fiereeness nor in anger, nor take offence in your 
minds, because what seems clear to you is not 
presently received, but let all things be done 
with an awful reverence of Him that is the head 
and life.” 

“‘ Let us follow after righteousness, faith, charity 
and peace with them that call on the Lord with 
a pure heart—but foolish and unlearned ques- 
tions avoid,—knowing that they do gender 
strife; and remember that the servant of the 
Lord must not strive, but be gentle to all, apt to 
teach, patient; in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves,” 2 Tim. ii: 24. Let us 
see to it that we faithfully maintain the freedom 
and liberty that our Holy Head hath graciously 
bestowed upon us, and in our endeavors to 
maintain the faith, the purity, and the honor of 
that religion that has descended to us an in- 
heritance from our predecessors, we should be 
careful to guard against the disingenuous course 
of those who denounce their brethren as “ un- 
sound,” for no other reason but because they 
cannot bind a yoke of bondage upon them. 

Let us, then, with all meekness and gentle- 
ness, in full consistency with a generous care- 
fulness, endeavor to “‘ stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” T. W. 


Suffering should always be preferred before 
sinning. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW ENG- 
LAND YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 716.) 


Fourth-day morning, the 19th, met pursuant 
to adjournment. 

The records of the Meeting for Sufferings for 
the past year, were laid before us and read, and 
the proceedings of that Meeting are approved ; 
and the Friends now under appointment are 
continued to constitute a Meeting for Sufferings 
for the ensuing year, and requested to act on 
our behalf on any subjects that may properly 
claim their attention, according to the coustitu- 
tion and appointment of that Meeting. 

Afternoon.—Our brethren of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, in their Epistle to us, inform that the 
Quarterly Meetings in Iowa have requested to 
have a Yearly Meeting established among them, 
to which Indiana Yearly Meeting has given its 
assent, and proposed the year 1863 as the time 
for the opening of the new Yearly Meeting. 
This interesting and important proposition has 
received the full unity of this Meeting, and the 
clerk is directed to give this information to our 
Friends, in a postscript to our Epistle to them. 

A Testimony of Providence Monthly Meet- 
ing, united with by Rhode Island Quarterly 
Meeting, concerning our late beloved friend, 
John Meader, was presented and read, and be- 
ing approved, it is directed that it be recorded. 

This Memorial has brought our dear friend 
very sweetly before us. We deeply feel the 
privation, at this time, of his presence at our 
Meeting,—of his wise counsels and active ser- 
vices for the Church. His memory is precious 
to us. 

The Clerk is requested to cause this Testi- 
mony, together with the one read this morning, 
concerning our late dear friend, Joseph Davis, 
to be printed as an appendix to the Minutes of 
this Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee on Education made the follow- 
ing report, which is interesting and satisfactory 
to us: 

[Extract.] The general subject of the guard- 
ed education of the youth of this Yearly Meet- 
‘ing, the promotion of which has been more 
especially delegated to this Committee, has claim- 
ed our serious attention, and its magnitude and 
importance have seemed to rise in our estima- 
tion in proportion to the advancement made, 
which, however slow, we think has been sure, 
of later years. ; 

While the situation of many of our members 
in scattered locations has operated, with other 
causes, to discourage them from an effort to 
form select schools for the education of their 
children, yet, with this class, an evidently in- 
creasing interest is felt for the guarded training 
of their beloved offspring ; and we are desirous 
that the advantages now offered by our Boarding 
School at Providence, should be enjoyed to their 
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full extent by this most interesting portion of 
our Society. 

We can still, with great confidence, recom- 
mend this institution to the patronage and 
support of Friends ; and the benefits resulting 
to their children from the course of instruction 
here provided at so small a cost, we think will 
largely repay parents for the necessary sacrifice. 
Weare also favorably impressed by the accounts 
received of the successful operation of “ Oak 
Grove Seminary,” at Vassalboro. Upon the 
subject of scriptural instruction, we can report 
an encouraging progress during the past year. 
Not only is an additional number of schools in 
operation, but in some of these simple, but 
highly useful auxiliaries, greater interest has 
been manifested. Parents and elder friends 
have been more frequently in attendance, and 
their presence, and in some instances hearty co- 
operation, have in no small degree contributed 
to the usefulness of the schools. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Signed, SrepHen DILLINGHAM. 

Newport, 6th mo. 19th, 1861.” 


Fifth-day afternoon, the 20th—The com- 
mittee on the concern of this meeting for the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians, made 
the following report, which is interesting and 
satisfactory to us; and we continue the same 
Friends as last year under appointment, who 
are requested to give such attention to the ob- 
ject of our concern as they may be enabled to 
do, and report to this Meeting next year, viz. : 


‘70 THE YEARLY MEETING : 


The committee on the concern of the Yearly 
Meeting for the improvement of the Penobscot 
and Passamaquoddg Indians, having given some 
attention to the object of our appointment, re- 
port :—That from the most reliable information 
within our reach, the former tribe has, for 
several years past, rather increased in population, 
numbering, at this time, about 525. About one 
hundred are more or less engaged in farming. 
They raise corn, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
potatoes, beans, peas, and the common vege- 
tables. One of our number having visited 
them during the past year, it was observed that 
an increased interest in agriculture was apparent 
among them; a greater exteut of their lands 
had been seeded with grass, and consequently a 
larger supply of hay will be the result. Their 
stock of cattle being small, their hay is mostly 
sold to their white neighbors. 

We find t. the report of their agent, that the 
amount of their bounty crop was six hundred 
and ninety-seven dollars and five cents,—exceed- 
ing that of the previous year by about $150. 

This provision offered as an incentive to 
better husbandry, while, with many of the In- 
dians it was the prime object of their engaging 
in agriculture, has produced, in time, good 
effects, in inciting a love of the occupation, and 
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furnishing those productions so necessary to 
domestic comfort. 

The Legislature of Maine appropriated, the 
last year, $350 in aid of schools amongst this 
tribe. The one on the island near Old Town 
has been visited. The recitations were good, 
and the deportment of the children satisfactory. 
The whole number in attendance, 54; average 
attendance, 243. The length of this school, the 
past year, has been 20 weeks. Another school, 
at Lincoln, is spoken of by the agent as being 
quite equal to that near Old Town, but of which 
we have no statistics to offer. 

It is worthy of remark, that their women are 
assimilating to the whites in the manner of con- 
ducting their household affairs. They are in- 
dustrious, and derive a profit by the manufacture 
of moccasins, bead-work, baskets, &c. 

The agent of the Passamaquoddy Tribe, in 
his report to the Governor and Council of 
Maine, says, ‘I think the entire tribe are be- 
coming more and more interested in farming.” 
He also speaks favorably of their general im- 
provement. They have had amongst them two 
schools. The one at Peter Dennis’ Point has 
averaged in its attendance, from 20 to 25 pupils. 
The one at Pleasant Point averaged 35, and con- 
tinued 10 weeks. 

On behalf’ of the Committee, 
Et Jones, 
JAMES VAN BLARCOM, 
STEPHEN JONES.” 

The Committee on the Correspondence pre- 
sented essays of Epistles to our brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana and 
Western ; which being approved, the Clerk is 
directed to sign them on our behalf, and for- 
ward them to those meetings respectively. 

The Clerk is directed to cause to be printed, 
for distribution among the families of Friends, 
three thousand copies of the Minutes of this 
Meeting ; and he is also requested to have print- 
ed on a separate sheet, two thousand copies of 
the Minute on War and Slavery, for more 
general circulation. 

Having attended to the various matters per- 
taining to the welfare and right order of the 
church, which have come before us, in harmony 
and love, under solemn feelings in a renewed 
sense of the uncertainty of the future, and that 
we know not how many of us now part to meet 
no more on earth; with thankfulness for the 
mercies that have been now vouchsafed to us, 
we conclude, proposing to meet again in this 
place at the usual time next year, if our 

Heavenly Father so permit. 
SamvuEL Boyp Toney, Clerk. 


MISSIONS IN INDIA. 















































At the late Anniversary of the Baptist Mis. 
sionary Society, in London, H. Wilkinson, late 
of Orissa, spoke as follows : 

“Tt not unfrequently happens that Europeans 
in India doubt the value of our mission just 
because they know nothing about it. I will 
give you an illustration. I was in the tent of a 
British officer, who said to me, ‘I believe your 
coming to India is a regular forlorn hope.’ ‘TI 
should believe the same,’ was my reply, ‘ only 
God has promised to accompany all I do in his 
name.’ ‘But,’ he added, ‘the Hindoos won’t 
make Christians, they are so cunning, they are 
downright liars; I would not believe a Hindoo 
was a Christian if I saw him.’ I told him I 
had some good native converts that I should like 
him to see. ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I should like 
to see them, and I would show them up to you.’ 
Just then our missionary Gonga, who had been 
a Brahmin, was coming up the walk to the tent, 
and I said to the officer, ‘ Here is one of our 
native preachers coming, perhaps you would like 
to show him up.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I should 
like to ask him a few questions.’ I said to 
Gonga in the native tongue, ‘ This gentleman 
don’t believe in your Christianity.’ ‘ Well, I 
can’t help that,’ said Gonga—the lordliness of 
his Brahminical character breaking out. ‘ He 
wants to ask you a few questions.’ ‘ What is it 
he wants to ask me questions for? Does he 
want to know the reason of the hope there is in 
me, or to find fault?’ Softening, he added, 
‘ Let the gentleman ask me any questions, and 
I am prepared to answer them.’ The first ques- 
tion the officer put was, ‘ How did you get your 
living before you were a Christian?’ Gonga 
did not quite understand this, and he said, ‘ Sir, 
I was an officiating Brahmin.’ ‘ But how did 
you get your living, tell me that?’ Now, just 
suppose that somebody were to stop the carri- 
age of a gentleman with lawao sleeves, as it was 
passing along the streets of London, and to say 
to him, ‘How do you get your living?’ It 
might be a very awkward question for him to 
answer, but it would be known very well that 
he did have a good living And the officer . 
ought to have understood the case of the Brah- 
min in the same way. When he did understand 
that brother Gonga had had the temple reven- 
ues and the offerings of the people, and that he 
had given them up to become a Christian, he 
said, “ Well, I did not expect that anyhow.’ 
He wanted to show that this man had become a 
Christian just to geta living. Old Gonga then 
related the history of his conversion. He was 
first impressed with the statements he had found 
in a religious tract, which led him to put Jug- 
gernaut to the test, whether he were a god or 
no. First he spent a whole day and night in 
praying to him, and then he spent the same 
length of time in cursing him. ‘ Nothing came 





Those born once only, die twice—they die a 
temporal and they die an eternal death. But 
those who are born twice die only once, for over 
them the second death has no power.—Jay. 
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of it,’ said Gonga, ‘and I did not believe he} vocate, which, prior to the day of voting on the 


was a god; but to make it more certain still, I 
went and poked him with a spear, and my arm 
was not withered.’ Then he told of the happy 
change which had come over his own feelings, 
and how, by faith in Christ he had a good hope 
through grace. The tears stood in the officer’s 
eyes, and he seized Gonga’s black hand, saying, 
‘God bless you, I am glad to have met with 
you.” Then it was Gonga’s turn. ‘ You have 
claimed the right,’ said he to the officer, ‘ to ex- 
amine me, and now perhaps you will allow me 
to examine you a little? You come from a 
Christian country—you call yourself a Cbris- 
tian; now I want to ask if you are really a 
Christian?” The officer got up and walked into 
an inner room. Gonga followed him, saying in 
a gentle voice, ‘I did not mean to offend you, 
and I would only ask you, as a Christian, to 
pray to God that I may be found faithful until 
death.” 1 am happy to tell you that officer 
dated his conversion to God from that time.” 


—--——- -~s08- 


From the Methodist. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST PRESS—ITS PRES- 
ENT CONDITION. 


When scheming politicians and a corrupt press 
were leading the people of the Southern States 
astray, by the recital of fancied wrongs, and by 
various means goading them on to acts of des- 
peration, the religious journals should have 
counselled temperance and moderation, and en- 
deavored to allay the excitement and infatuation. 
But the directly opposite course was pursued. 
They were among the first to plunge madly into 
the current which was rapidly bearing the South 
on to anarchy, and they are now among the first 
to disappear. And very naturally; for an un- 
just and unholy rebellion, like any other mon- 
strous iniquity, must necessarily stifle the 
religious element, and that once silenced, there 
is no demand for organs through which to 
manifest itself. 

Without commenting on the Southern Baptist 
publications, of which seven have suspended, or 
those of the Presbyterian and other denomina- 
tions which have suffered in a corresponding 
manner, let us note the condition of the Southern 
Methodist papers, of which there were publish- 
ed; and apparently with success, before the 
rebellion reared its hideous head, the South- 
ern Methodist Itinerant, at Parkersburg, Va., 
the Holston (Tenn.) Intelligencer, the North- 
Carolina, Charleston, Nashville, Memphis, New- 
Orleans, Richmond, St. Louis, and Texas Ad- 
vocates, and the Ouachita (Ark.) Conference 
Journal. Without a single exception these 
papers warmly espoused the rebel cause. The 
first three named have ceased to exist—a sure 
and speedy retribution. The Churleston <Ad- 
vocate calls upon its supporters for more funds, 


lest it, too, go to the wall. The Nashville Ad- 


secession ordinance in Tennessee, issued a 
flaming extra calling upon its readers to tear 
themselves loose from the accursed rule of a 
tyrant, now appeals to them after the following 
style: ‘Our friends must come to our aid 
punctually with subscribers and money. If we 
can hold our own and keep on our own way 
through these times, it is all we expect. The 
love of many waxes cold. Those that love us 
still, must love us more, and show it.” From 
the following language we infer that the prospects 
of the Memphis Advocate are no more en- 
couraging: “There never has been a time 
since its establishment, when the Advocate 
needed friends—active, zealous, working friends 
—more than now. Its success is endangered 
by external causes.” The New-Orleans Ad- 
vocate, rather diminutive at first, has been 
reduced to half its original size, and is in a fair 
way of suffering the fate which it has loudly 
demanded for Northern publications in the 
Southern States—‘ extirpation.” 

We have not seen the Richmond Advocate 
for months, but infer from its “look” when 
last received, that it has gone the way of its 
secession cotemporaries. A late number of the 
St. Louis Advocate remarks: “ During several 
weeks last past, our receipts have not equalled 
our expenses. This state of things cannot last, 
What is to be done? Some have advised that 
we reduce the size of the paper and thus lessen 
our expenses. Shall we do so? To publish the 
paper at a loss, is more than we ought to do—it 
is more than we have a right to do.” The 
Texas Advocate thinks that “ Dollars alone will 
prevent the upper and nether mill-stone from 
coming together. If our friends will drop them 
in, two at a time, right briskly, for a while, we 
shall escape being ground out.” 

The Ouachita Conference Journal, after stating 
its embarrassed condition arising’ from the de- 
rangements of financial matters and the pressure 
of the times, adds: “ Brethren: Would you 
not rather pay two dollars—give it away—than 
to see the Advocate suspend ?” 

The M. E. Church is, perhaps, more re- 
sponsible than any other class of Southern 
people for the monstrous treason and terrific ruin 
now blasting the Southern States. Its course 
on slavery and schism really opened the way for 
this treason and ruin by breaking the closest 
and most sacred ties—the moral ties—that 
bound the country together. That Church is 
now tottering amidst the extending ruin—ruia 
speedily to be followed by the invasions and 
terrors of battle, and unless a merciful Provi- 
dence intervenes, with servile insurrection and 
devastation. Its Book-Concern at Nashville, is 
bankrupt. Its Missionary Society is bankrupt. 
Its ministerial work is generally thrown into 
wreck. Almighty God has a controversy with 
it and with the States which, following in its 
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rebellious wake, have dared to perpetrate the 
most monstrous treason in history—treason 
against the best Constitution, treason for the 
worst end—the extension of Slavery. The whole 
world is looking on the awful scene, and God 


will make it terrible as a lesson for the whole 
world. 

































It seems to be universally conceded that, 
through various influences and effects, slavery has 
been the occasion of the apparently irreconcile- 
able rupture between the South and the North, 
and yet we find the Government carefully guard- 
ing itself against any imputation of an intention 
or desire to interfere with it in any manner. 

The results of war are always uncertain, and 
the avowed object is seldom attained. The last 
war with Great Britain was waged by the 
United States, because that power claimed 
the right of impressing British-born seamen in 
American vessels, on the principle that a British 
subject could not renounce his allegiance to his 
own government, by entering into the service of 
a foreign power or becoming naturalized under 
it. After enduring the expense and loss and 
misery of war for a few years, the U. 8. Govern- 
ment appointed Commissioners to negotiate 
peace, and they were instructed to insist upon 
an article by which the offensive claim of Great 
Britain should be given up. “If this is not 
done,” was the language of the instructions, “the 
war will have been waged in vain.” It was not 
done, and the treaty of peace contained no allu- 
sion to the alleged cause of the war ! 

The advocates of peace on Christian grounds 
are sometimes asked, after the commencement 
of a war, how their principles are now to be ap- 
plied? The answer may properly be, that a 
timely application of those principles would have 
prevented the war, and the responsibility rests 
upon those who, refusing to act upon such prin- 
ciples, entered into hostilities. 

Whatever the result of the present conflict 
shall be, the question may be pertinently asked, 
whether during the long years of ffs threatening, 
it might not have been a just and wise policy, see- 
ing that the North as well as the South was impli- 
cated in the guilt of slavery, for the former to have 
made an overture for a satisfactory settlement of 
the whole question. Such an overture, we believe, 
would have been found in the plan of “ National 
Compensation,” as repeatedly advocated in the 
Review, and earnestly urged upon public atten- 
tion for several years past by our friend Elihu 
Burritt. If Congress had passed the proposed law 
a few years ago, there can be little doubt that 
Delaware and probably Maryland and Kentucky, 
would have accepted its provisions before this 
time, and been numbered with the Free States. 
The favorable influence of this course would also 
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THe Impoticy or War.—Advocating the 
doctrine that all war is incompatible with the 
principles of Christianity, and that Christians 
should, therefore, not fight, we may yet be per- 
mitted to show the impolicy of war and the 
expediency of preventing it, even by the adoption 
of measures which might involve an expense 
equal to that caused by war. 

In ordinary times the Federal Government 
has not been lavish in its expenditures for other 
purposes than those of the army and navy, and 
now we see a disposition in the Government and 
the people to incur any amount of debt that may 
be found necessary to prosecute the existing 
war. Congress has passed an act authorizing 
the expenditure of at least 500,000,000 of dol- 
lars, and what more will be needed it is utterly 
impossible to estimate. The daily expenses 
have been calculated at one million of dollars, 
and the NV. Y. Evening Post thinks a successful 
termination of the war will be cheaply purchased 
at a cost of one thousand millions of dollars. 
Another paper, professing to be a religious 
journal, and taking the ground that the U. S. 
Government has assumed a right position, says 
that, “ cost what it may, it must be maintained,” 
and that “no amount of blood, or treasure, or 
sacrifice of any kind is too precious” to accom- 
plish this end. 

We may ask, what is the grand object to be 
attained by such an incalculable expenditure? 
It is not to remove the cause of our national 
difficulties—not to put an end to the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict,”—but simply to place the Union 
precisely where it was at the beginning of the 
troubles. This is expressly stated by the Presi- 
dent in his last message to Congress, “ lest there 
be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men 
as to what is to be the course of the Govern. 
ment towards the Southern States after the 
rebellion shall have been suppressed.” 
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have been great upon the South. But the prop- 
osition was at once met by the objection that 
the expense involved would be beyond endur- 
ance ; “ it would cost,” exclaimed some, “a thou- 
sand millions of dollars.’2 Now, we are told, if 
the Union can be restored as it existed at the 
beginning of the rebellion—slavery and all—it 
will be worth the expenditure by the North, not 
only of that vast sum, but of any amount of 
blood and treasure. Taking into the estimate 
the expense incurred by the Slave. States, and 
the losses of the whole country by the prostra- 
tion of all kinds of business, how overwhelming 
seems the result. The prime cause of the re- 
bellion remaining untouched, after the contest is 
over, what guarantee can we have that the con- 


flict will not be renewed? Leaving its immoral 


effects out of view, great is the impolicy of war. 


HAVERFORD COMMENCEMENT.—This very 
pleasant, interesting, and, to those imme- 
diately concerned, important occurrence, took 
place on Fourth-day, the 10th inst. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on nine 
young men who had completed the full coarse 
of study, and passed the usual examination. 
They were John Clapp Thomas, of Maryland; 
Thomas White Lamb, and Jehu Harlan Stuart, 
of North Carvlina; Edward Bettle, Henry 
Bettle, Charles Bettle, William Newlin Potts, 
William Booth Broomall, and Charles Henry 
Jones, of Pennsylvania. 

The degree was also conferred upon William 
C. Corbit, of Delaware, of last years’ class, who 
was prevented by sickness from completing his 
examination with his class. 

The attendance of visitors was large, and the 
character of the orations, as well as the manner 
of delivery, gave great satisfaction. In one 
respect, however,.we think that on this occasion, 
and also in former years, the exercises would | 
have been more satisfactory to the audience | 
generally, if the Latin and Greek orations had | 
been much curtailed. 

_ After the degree of A. B. had been conferred 
upon the graduates, and that of Master of Arts 
upon Thomas Wistar, of Philadelphia, the for- | 
mer were impressively addressed by Charles, 
Yarnall, Secretary of the Board of Managers, | 
and the Faculty, expressed a high sense 
of the value of the faithful and efficient services 


| 
who also, for himself, and on behalf of the Board ' 
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of Timothy Nicholson, Superintendent of the 
Institution, earnestly desiring his welfare and 
success in the pursuits upon which he is about 
to enter in the West. A few remarks by 
Samuel Hilles (acting President of the College, ) 
and a serious appeal to the graduates, by Samuel 
Bettle, closed the proceedings. . Great as is the 
interest manifested by many in the prosperity of 
Haverford College, we fear that its value as the 
means of directly imparting a thorough educa- 
tional training to the children of Friends, and 
of promoting throughout our religious Society, 
an improved system of instruction, is far from 
being properly appreciated by the members of 
the several Yearly Meetings. It is especially 
important in the present crisis, that the [nstitu- 
tion should be sustained, and we ask the atten- 
tion of Friends who have sons to be educated, to 
the advertisement which appears in our columns, 
relative to adwissions. 


Toe Sovurnern Mernopist Press—its 
Present Conpition.—“ The Methodist,” an 
able religious paper, published weekly in New 
York, presents, under the above title, some 
striking facts, illustrative of the effects of 
secession upon the Southern religious press. 
Among the earliest and most zealous advocates 
of the rebellion, the so-called religious journals 
of the South are also the first to suffer or be 
destroyed by the war which they aided in 
instigating. : 

The editor of The Methodist attributes to the 
sectional separation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a strong influence in opening the way 
for the “treason and ruin now blasting the 
Southern States,” by breaking the closest and 
most sacred ties that bound the country together, 
and adds, “ that Church is now tottering amidst 
the extending ruin—ruin speedily to be followed 
by the invasions and terrors of battle; and, 
unless a merciful Providence intervenes, with 
servile insurrection and devastation. Its Book 
Concern, at Nashville, is bankrupt. Its Mis- 
sionary Society is bankrupt. Its ministerial 
work is generally thrown into wreck.” 

We give the whole article, in another part of 
our paper, as exhibiting an important feature of 
the times. 


——~-o 
Marrziep, at Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Plain, Boone 
Co., Ind., on the 29th of 5th mo. last, Evos Keypah 
to Mary Cox, daughter of Isaac and Rachel Cox, the 
former deceased. 
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Marriep, on the 13th of 6th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, North Branch, Hendricks Co., Indiana, 
Wittiam Crows, of Driftwood, son of James and 
Mary Crowe, to Axn Jonysoy, daughter of John B. 
and Elizabeth Hadley. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Plain, Boone 
Co., Ind., on the 10th of 4th mo. last, Exos P. Hup- 
DLESTON, Of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ind., to Raopa 
E. Mitts, daughter of Wm. and Tabitha Mills. 


— ——~—~em 


Diep, on the 17th of 6th mo. last, Joun R. Ciarx, 
of Haldemand, Canada West, about 47 years of age, 
a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The subject of this notice had returned from Que- 
bec a few days previous to his last and painful ill- 
ness, where he had been serving as a member of the 
Legislative assembly ; and notwithstanding he was 
naturally of a lively and cheerful disposition, an un- 
usual seriousness was evidently the clothing of his 
mind. It was visible that something unusual had 
especially arrested his attention, and very much tar- 
nished in his view the glories of this changing scene. 
After his return, even while in apparent health, he 
frequently said that he had no wish again to mingle 
in political strife, but was more than willing to ex- 
change their exciting scenes for the more congenial 
pleasures which could only be found in the bosom 
of his own family—in the humble quietude of do- 
mestic life. From the first moment of his illness 


various circumstances contributed to show that he was 
apprehensive as to the result, yet he manifestedno 
anxiety of mind as to what that might be, frequently 
expressing that it mattered little whether he recov- 
ered or not, that he was in the hands of Him who 
did all things well, that he saw nothing in his way, 
that all was peace, that no cloud was permitted to 


eclipse the brightness of his hope; and thus he 
passed away. 


, in Salem, Massachusetts, on the 26th of 4th 
month last, Mary Caasz, widow of Abijah Chase, 
aged 89 years. 

Of this dear aged friend it may be truly said, that 
** she came to her grave in a full age, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in in his season,’’ and she has, we 
feel assured, been gathered into the heavenly gar- 
ner. Her parents were members of the Episcopal 
church, and she was educated in its tenets until 
about the 20th year of her age, when she joined the 
Society of Friends, from a true conviction of the 
value of the spiritual communion and its superiority 
over forms and ceremonies, and continued a beloved 
and consistent member until her death, giving evi- 
dence, through her long and useful life, of the sin- 
cerity of her faith, by self-sacrifice, humility and 
charity to all men. Soon after her admission into 
the Society, a gift in the ministry way entrusted to 
her charge, which, being approved by her meeting, 
was exercised at intervals, (though never at great 
length or frequency,) until near the close of her 
life, greatly to the acceptance of her friends, her fa- 
vorite theme being the fulness and freeness of the 
provision for the salvation of our fallen race. For 
several years an invalid, her gentleness and Chris- 
tian patience were instructive toa large family circle, 
while her heart flowed with love toward her nume- 
rous friends, she being preserved in a state of quiet, 
patient waiting for the coming of her Lord, seeming, 
as was expressed by one who occasionally enjoyed her 
society, and felt by many who were favored to be 
much in her company, like one already redeemed 
from the defilements of earth. She often expressed 
what a favor it was to feel that ‘‘He who had been 
her morning light was now her evening song.’’ Her 
last illness was one of much suffering, but it was 
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borne with entire patience and resignation to her 
heavenly Father’s will, she often saying that she 
was mercifully dealt with. In the early part of her 
sickness, doubts and fears were permitted to assail 
her, in view of her own unworthiness, but these 
were, in much mercy, all removed, and perfect peace, 
with a quiet, child-like tgust, took possession of her 
mind, and expressions of thanksgiving and praise 
were from time to time heard, enabling her sorrow- 
ing children and friends to feel the comforting as- 
surance that there was ‘‘ reserved in heaven for her 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.’? She was favored with the full 
possession of her faculties until near the close, and 
her departure was peaceful. 


Digp, near Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio, on 
the 5th inst., Marraew Watson, an Elder of Smith- 
field Monthly and Cross Creek Particular Meetings, 
in the 58th year of his age. 

This dear friend had for thirty years been a useful 
member of our religious Society, having for a num- 
ber of years occupied the station of an overseer and 
for some time past thatofanelder. Being of a quiet, 
unobtrusive disposition, calm and deliberate in all 
his movements, and above all, as his friends believed, 
more anxious to serve his Divine Master than him- 
self, his constant upright example and occasional 
wholesome precepts, influenced many for good. Al- 
though a strict member of a peculiar Society, he 
seemed ever to guard against a sectarian spirit, earn- 
estly sympathizing with all, of whatever denomina- 
tion of men, who manifested by their fruits that they 
were Christians. Une evening, a few weeks before 
his death, after lying quiet for some time, he said, 
‘* What are sectarian differences to me now. ‘ Fear 
God and keep his commandments ; for all that fear 
Him and work righteousness are accepted of Him.’ ”’ 
He was taken sick in Third month last, since which 
he has been nearly confined to the house and much 
of the time to his bed ; he thought from the first it 
would probably be his last illness, but often said he 
felt resigned either to life or death. During the last 
week of his life his physical sufferings were often 
great, but he looked forward with joyful hope to the 
change which should release him from all his suffer- 
ings, and even amidst the agonies of body his peace- 
ful, trusting spirit seemed to triumph; as in life so 
in death, his was an example of Christian faith and 
hope. 

ies on the 7th of Ist mo. last., at the residence 
of Mahlon Weasner, (her grandson) near Darlington, 
Montgomery Co., Ind., Mary, widow of Isaac Barker, 
in the 73d year of her age. She was a member of 
Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends, Boone Co., 
Indiana. 

This dear friend was of a meek and quiet dispo- 
sition, and was entrusted with the care of a nume- 
rous family, which she endeavored to train in the 
simplicity of our profession. She also filled the im- 
portant station of an Elder for many years to the 
satisfaction of her friends. It was her lot to pass 
through deep provings and many trying dispensa- 
tions, having, in her declining years, sat by the 
graves of her husband, six sons and two daughters, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, not a mur- 
mur was heard from her lips. 

, at the residence of her uncle, Nathan Coffin, 
in Monrovia, Ind., on the 22d ult., Juria ReBEccA, 
only daughter of Samuel D. and Mary A. Coffin, in 
the 7th year of her age, a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting, Park Co., Ind. 


——, at Nantucket, Mass., on the 7th inst., Lyp1a 
C., wife of Wm. Mitchell, in the 69th year of her age, 


an exemplary member of Nantucket Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
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Diep, on the Ist inst., Mary Honson, wife of Joseph | day’s paralysis or an approach to it, he had 
R. Hobson, and daughter of Joseph and Mary Hadley, | nothing to do but to indulge more or less freely 
both deceased, in the 40th year of her age, a member with the weed. Only the other day, the French 





of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. ere” a 
—, in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., after an|—®™ong whom the practice was carried even to 


illness of only four days, Exaseta Taytor Trors, | 4 greater extent than with us,—made an estimate 
in the 25th year of her age, a member of Burlington | of its effects in their schools and academies and 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, and widow of the late colleges. They took the young men attending 
John T. Troth. these institutions, classified them into those who 


This dear young friend had, from a child, been : ; 
anneh ohinatad rg Gy Gaetan ob Gen Society of | Smoked habitually and those who did not, and 


Friends, and derived great enjoyment from perusing | estimated their physical and intellectual stand- 
their writings. Since the sudden death of her be-|ing, perhaps their moral standing too, but he 
loved companion in the 11th month last, her health, | could not say. The result was, that they found 
which had always been delicate, was evidently be-| that those who did not smoke were the stronger 


coming more feeble, and her mind more serious, the 
Bible and other religious books being her frequent lads and better scholars, were altogether more 


companions. The love expressed for her Saviour a|Teputable people, and more useful members of 
few hours before her close, together with the quiet, | society, than those who habitually used the 
peaceful and resigned state of her mind, was evidence drug. What was the consequence ? Louis Na- 
pedal —_ around her bed that her change | noleon—one of the good things which he has 
Antone dla name “ Powell,” in the marriage done—instantly issued an edict that no smoking 
notice on page 633, No. 40, should be Jewell. should be permitted in any school, college, or 
bast academy. In one day he put out about 30,000 

A Brier Memore, &c. or Exiza Sovtnatn, price 20 pipes in Paris alone. Let our young smokers 


; os eg 
cents; if mailed, 27 cents; and also Hymns for put that in their pipes and smoke it. a 
Schools and Families, price 15 cents; if mailed, 20| A second resolution, most remarkable for its 
cents ; being the latest publications (Nos. 21 and| statement of facts, and their logical application 
22) of the Association of Friends for the Diffusion of | was also passed : 


ae 


Religious and Useful Knowledge. nee —— “ That as smoking has a tendency to encourage 
osEPH Ports, 2 £8 : 
* Box 2149. 109 N. 10th St. Philada. | the drinking usages of society, not only by 


creating morbid thirst, but also by its exhaust- 
ing power, thereby inducing recourse to a falsely 
supposed substitute, it is greatly calculated to 
foster crime and dissipation in the masses.’’— 
Spectator. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, the 
llth of Ninth month next. 

The charge for Board and Tuition is $300 per an- 
num, without extra charge, except for Books and 
Stationery, when these are furnished by the College. JOHN BULL’S ORIENTALISMS. 

Applications should state the age of the student, 
ae eo or not he is a member of the Society of} Pater-familias, who prides himself on being a 

riends ; and in all cases be accompanied by a cer- | +44 born Englishman, a regular John Bull, is 


tificate of moral character, and the studies pursued a 
from the last teacher. They may be made in person apt to be testy when’ hix daughters use a few 


or by letter, to Caartes YARNALL, Secretary of the | convenient French phrases, or what he calls a 
Board, or to Josepu Porrs, Agent, No. 109 North 10th | new-fangled lingo, though under daily obliga- 
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Street, Philadelphia. tion himself to living foreign tongues for words 
Th mo., 1061.—e.0.w. which are perpetually escaping from his lips. 
Teed ae He has a warehouse in the city, with an assort- 

TOBACCO. ment of all kinds of Manchester goods. He 


A meeting was held a few months since in| can guarantee the quality of his calicoes, muslins 
Edinburg, presided over by the lord provost, to | and nankeens, and is quite unconscious that the 
promote the suppression of snuffing and tobacco- | denominative syllables are not from the “ well 
smoking! Professor Miller moved the first res-| of English undefiled,” but derived from the 
olution affirming the injury to the physical and|names of towns in the far east, where the 
mental constitution from the two practices. fabrics were first made—Calicut, Masulipatam, 

“ No man who was a hard smoker had a steady |and Nankin. On coming home also from busi- 
hand. But not only had it a debilitating and | ness, he will call with some impatience for fea, 
paralyzing effect, but he could tell of patients|if not in readiness for him. But what knew 
who were completely paralyzed in their limbs | his glorious old ancestors, the bowmen and bill- 
by inveterate smoking. He might tell of a pa-| men of Kent, of the decoction or the monosy lla- 
tient of his who brought on an attack of|ble? They might have heard of a river called 
paralysis by smoking ; who was cured, indeed, | Tay, flowing somewhere far north, in repute for 
by simple means enough, accompanied with the | salmon, but never of the prime article of John 
complete discontinuance of the practice, but|Chinaman’s agricultural industry, the loss of 
who afterwards took to it again, and got a new| which would now be felt as a kind of upset to 
attack of paralysis, and who could now play with | domestic comfort at millions of firesides. Tea, 
himself, as it were, because when he wanted a|by the way, must have been originally pro- 
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nounced tay; for it is hardly conceivable that 
Pope, alluding to the habits of royalty at Hamp- 


ton Court, would have perpetrated the false 
rhyme, 




















“Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes council take, and sometimes tea.” 

















In some early advertisements in the newspapers 
the word is spelt chaa. 
To be sure, it would go far to reconcile us to 




















compelled to take it as our countrymen once 
did; for drinking tea was for a time a very 
sorry affair, altogether different from the well. 
known sketch which Cowper drew of the social 
evening refreshment in the last century. 

At the dawn of the great tea age in the west- 
ern world, there was no gathering round the 
table at the domestic hearth, by the cheerful 
fire, in the day’s decline. 
itself vended, but only the ready-made liquid. 
It was used almost entirely as a morning draught 
between breakfast and dinner, and taken cold 
in the maker’s shop without either milk or sugar. 
Hence the potation would be somewhat akin to 
bitters, such as bark, camomile, or horehound ; 
and sociable feeling, bright and beaming coun- 
tenances, could scarcely be associated with it, 
any more than with imbibing the druggist’s 
doses, however beautifully colored. “I did call 
for a. cup of tea,” says Pepys in his Diary, ‘a 
China drink, which I had never drunk before.” 
Thus wrote he, always inquisitive after novelties, 
referring to the year of the Restoration, 1662. 
This is one of the earliest notices we have of its 
use in England. Nothing can be more dry, 
more purely matter-of-fact, than the entry. <A 
relishing savor is unmistakably absent; a wry 
face on the part of the registrar is very surmis- 
able ; and it may perhaps be fairly inferred that 
he thought the liquid a questionable article, if 
not fully as uninviting as his own record is un- 













































































































































































enthusiastic. There is nothing, however, like 
experimenting. Two years later our East 








India Company purchased two pounds and two 
ounces of the product from the Dutch, as a pres- 
ent for the king, at the price of forty shillings 
apound. Five years later still, in 1669, their 


























two canisters containing altogether 1433 lbs. ; 
and nive years afterwards, in 1678, the market 
was glutted completely for several years when 
4713 lbs. arrived. But by degrees, though 
very slowly, the carious public pried into the 
mystery of making tea, mastered ‘the craft, im- 
proved the art, established it in domestic life, 
thereby increasing the demand, and bringing 
in the age of cosy meetings and happy groups 
at home, around the steaming urn, and the “ cup 
which cheers but not inebriates.” 

To pacify Pater-familias, his spouse orders up 
the necessary articles, and calls for the tea- 
caddy. He starts not at the sound, being per- 
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the loss of the beverage, personally speaking, if 


Nor was the leaf 





own first importation took place, consisting of 
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fectly familiar with the name. It seems to him, 
indeed, a substantive as purely English as any 
other in the language—as much a thing of home 
manufacture as the mahogany box it designates. 
But now, Mr. Bull, just tell us to whom your 
family vocabulary is indebted for this word, 
and what is its literal meaning. Did your great 
progenitor who went to the wars with the 
Edwards know anything about it? Had William 
the Norman’s own Matilda, or Harold’s Edith 
with the swan neck, either of them a caddy? 
“ Meaning of it!” says he, “why, of course 
caddy means—hum, ha—a caddy—what else ?” 
The governor is clearly nonplussed, and needs 
enlightenment. -The word brings him into ver- 
bal communion with the Malays, a people cer- 
tainly never heard of by the original “ Fine 
Old English Gentleman,” however long estab- 
lished in their own peninsula, and long known 
to their neighbors as having troublesome pro- 
pensities. It is a corrupted form of ‘atti, the 
Malay name of a Chinese weight, or the hun- 
dredth part of a man’s load, being reckoned at 
a pound and one-third avoirdupois. Fine tea 
of this weight used to be imported in small 
boxes. It may as well be added, that whenever 
the governor speaks of his cockatoo, praises 
gutta percha, refers to gamboge, affirms the sago 
pudding capital, and denounces the ourang-out- 
ang origin of man as an abominable doctrine, he 
uses Malayan vocables. 

Our unblemished native in blood and speech 
is no sooner stirring in the morning than he 
wants his coffee, in order to be off to town ; and 
here he comes into connection with the sons of 
Ishmael, the Arabs, through the medium of 
their cousinsgerman, the Turks. The Arabic 
is kahwah ; the Turkish kahve. Both signify 
the same thing, ‘“ wine ;” and as a substitute 
for that liquid, forbidden by the Koran to all 
Mohammedans, coffee was first used by them, 
though not till after much dubitation, and many 
grave faces on the part of their doctors of the 
law, as to the legality of the practice. The pro- 
phet had said nothing about it in his book, sim- 
ply because he knew nothing; and so silence 
was construed as an assent. In fact, the berry 
was not known at Mecca until the year 1454, a 
short time prior to the discovery of America ; 
for the bush is a native of Abyssinia, and was 
thence transplanted into Arabia. 

Who brought the first coffee to our shores, 
and when, are points which have not been re- 
corded. He might be a gentleman Greek, out 
upon his travels in search of knowledge, with 
a packet in his pocket; or a Levantine Jew in 
the service of the Turkey merchants of London. 
It antedated tea in its arrival, yet not long, and 
may be referred to the closing years of the reign 
of Charles I. Oxford had it as soon as the me- 
tropolis, if not earlier. Mention is made of one 
Nathaniel Conopius, a Cretan baron, connected 
with Baliol College, which he quitted in 1648. 
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“ He made the drink for his own use, called 
coffee, and usually drank it every morning, be- 
ing the first coffee, as the ancients of that house 
informed him, that was drank in Oxon.” But 
in 1650, Jacob, a Jew, opened a coffee-house in 
the learned city, as did Cinques Jobson, like- 
wise a Jew, “born near Mount Libanus,” a 
little later ; about the same period, the house 
which is now the Rainbow, by Temple Bar, was 
established by James Farr, a barber ; and others 
were commenced in the George Yard, Lombard 
Street, and Exchange Alley, Cornhill. 

The barber was not allowed to follow his new 
vocation in peace; for in 1657 he was indicted 
by the parish authorities of St. Dunstan’s, “ for 
making and selling a sort of liquor called coffee, 
as a great nuisance and prejudice of the neigh- 
borhood.”” The Exchange Alley house had the 
sign of the Great Turk, with the inscription 
‘“‘ Morat the Great,” a corrupted abbreviation of 
the name of a sultan Amurath. Its proprietor, 
in 1662, advertised in the “‘ Kingdom’s Intelli- 
gencer,” a weekly paper, “the right coffee- 
powder, from 4s. to 6s. 8d. per pound, as in good- 
ness,” and invited all gentlemen ‘ that are cus- 
tomers and acquaintance” to come the next 
New Year’s Day, and be regaled “ on free cost,” 
as he expressed it. By 1665 the article had a 
place in our literature; for then appeared a 
poem, in quarto, with the title of “ The Char- 
acter of a Coffee House, wherein is contained a 
description of the persons usually frequenting 
it, with their discourse and humors, as also the 
admirable virtues of coffee. By an Eye and 
Ear Witness.” It begins :— 

“ A coffee-house, the learned hold, 
It is a place where coffee’s sold ; 


This derivation cannot, fail us, 
For where ale’s vended, that’s an ale-house.” 



































general resort :— 
‘“« Of some and all conditions. 
Even vintners, surgeons, and physicans, 
The blind, the deaf, and aged cripple, 
Do here resort and coffee tipple.” 











public opinion in their favor. 
“ Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 









the character of a standing institution. 








every ship’s stores than rum or tobacco. 
(To be continued.) 
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vantage. 
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The houses had evidently then become places of 


Apprehending political gossip and seditious 
devices in these places, the government uf Charles 
II. attempted to put them down by a strong hand, 
but was compelled to give way to the force of 


And see through all things with his half-shut eyes,” 


as Pope writes, became familiarly known by the 
close of the century, and coffee. houses acquired 
An 
English sailor, in the days of “ Admiral 
Benbow,” would have thought coffe a strange 
beverage, but it is now more a necessary. part of 


Trials improved always turn out to our ad- 
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TYPE-SETTING MACHINE COMPANY. 


This company has been organized for the 
manufacture and sale of type-setting machines, 
under patents granted to Charles W. Felt, of 
Salem, and has issued a pamphlet by which it 
appears that some three or four machines have 
been built, each approaching nearer the result, 
until the feasibility of the operation has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of various 
practical and scientific men who have examined 
it. 

We are glad to know that success has crown- 
ed this labor of the inventor, commenced some- 
thing more than ten years ago; for this is one 
of those inventions, which, like the art itself, is 
destined to produce great changes in the com- 
munity. The merchant, the business man and 
the lawyer will in future have their various 
documents copied in print, securing greater 
accuracy and exact uniformity. The author 
will find his facilities for publishing greatly in- 
creased, and the public will enjoy the advantages 
of a cheap press more fully than ever, while the, 
compositor’s task will be changed from an un- 
healthy and irksome drudgery to an agreeable 
labor, that will stimulate his desire for improve- 
ment even more than the present system. 

The Company propose sending one of their 
machines to the World’s Fair in London next 
May, and Massachusetts, it is gratifying to 
know, is abundantly able to spare the few 
thousands which are necessary to prosecute this 
enterprise, and have it worthily represented at 

the unrivalled exhibition of the world’s inge- 
nuity which will gather within the walls of the 
Crystal Palace of 1862. America, with a very 
meagre show, took a high place at the Fair of 
1852 ; and now that she has so much more need 
to stand high in the estimation of Europe, we 
are glad to see our inventors preparing to do her 
justice. As bayonets are strong arguments, so 
any great achievement in the practical arts is a 
master stroke of diplomacy, because inducing 
respect by giving evidence of progress. 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the 
activity of inventive minds, type are “set up” 
to-day just as Guttenburg performed the opera- 
tion four hundred years ago. The press has 
been wonderfully improved, and great advances 
have been made in manufacturing type, but 
type-setting, the greatest labor of the printing 
office, has advanced scarce a single step. The 
difficulties were supposed to be too great, or 
other fields offered ampler returns, but modern 
ingenuity has triumphed over all obstacles, and 
demonstrated the practicability of this must de- 
sirable reform. The work of introducing the 
machines is laid out upon a carefully matured 
plan, which has the sanction of gentlemen well 
qualified to express an intelligent opinion in such 
matters, and opportunities have bcen secured 
for introducing them into some of the best book 
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and newspaper offices in New England, as soon 
as the company shall have a sufficient number 
manufactured.— Boston Courier. 


+ eg 


_ For Friends’ Review. 


THE WEATHER—FIRST HALF OF 1861. 





MEAN TEMPERATURE, 











1861 1 mo.|2 mo. 3 mo.|4 mo.|5 mo.|6 mo. 
7 A. My ...00.s000-| 22°3 | 29°0 | 33°6 | 47°1 | 52°9 | 67°9 
Os Se iaviietiaiainti 31°6 | 41°1 | 42°7 | 57°8 | 63-1 | 79°8 
9 P. M...........| 27°4 | 34°7 | 36°0 | 49-1 | 53-9 | 67-0 
For the month.| 27:1 | 34-9 | 37°4/| 51°3 | 56°6 | 71°6 
EXTREME TEMPERATURE. 

is Chad raed 48 68 70 80 84 92 
a -l 2; 13 26 29 45 
No. Rainy days.| 6 9 7}. 20} 17) 13 
Depth of R. & 8. 

inches ......... 2°03 | 3°27 | 5°29 | 4°63 | 3°48 | 1°85 
No.Snowy days.| 10 8 7 
Depth of Snow, 

inches......... 53) 2°6! 8-4 

MEAN CLOUDINESS, IN HUNDREDTHS. 
Be sii sac ssodsanda 69 ; 71 64 58 45 50 
SW il sgiaek masses 70 62 66 67 57 57 
DBs Miscicue bhneos 56 60 66 60 | 30 38 
For the month..| 65 | 64| 65| 62| 44) 48 
MEAN FORCE OF WIND, IN HUNDREDTHS. 

nats wibleids 17 | 21 23 | 20{ 22; 12 
as, Sitbcnp os slalincs 23 30 30 28 28 23 
BF AME chides. anon 17 | 22 25 21 13} 07 
For the month..| 19 24 26} 23! 21 14 





The first four horizontal lines of figures give 
the average, or “‘ mean temperature,”’—the first 
at 7 o'clock, A. M., for each month ; the second 
at 2 P. M. &c., while the fourth gives the mean 
temperature for each month. 

The 5th and 6th lines give the extremes—warm- 
est and coldest—in each month. The last eight 
lines show the average cloudiness of the sky, and 
force of wind in hundredths—that is 0 would 
denote a clear sky, and 100 entire cloudiness. 
Also, 0 would denote a perfect calm, and 100 
_the greatest wind (violent hurricane). It will 
be observed that, at 7 o’clock A. M. of 2d mo., 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
OCCASION. 


Grave presence, who with more than human air 

Dispensest every heavenly grace we share, 

Thus onward borne by angel-wings, thy name de- 
clare | 


I am Occasion ; an exacting guest ! 
For, like a living wheel which knows no reat, 
My movements never flag, and cannot be repressed. 


Not the swift eagle in his fleetest flight, 
Approaches in his speed my pinions bright ; 
And man who sees them wave is dazzled by the sight, 


Thick clouds, like flowing locks before me thrown, 
Concea) my form ; nor face nor hand is shown, 


Lest ere I should approach, my purpose might be 
known. - 


Behind my head no straggling lock of hair 
Invites the grasp that fain would find it there; 
But he who lets me pass, to seize me may despair. 


Whom, then, so close behind thee do I see ? 
Her name is Penitence ; and heaven’s decree 
Hath made all those her prey who profit not by me. 


And thou, oh mortal! who dost fondly ply 
These curious questions, dost thou not descry 
Thy bliss is now at stake ? for I am passing by! 


—_——-—4or-— —__—_ 


“HE CHURCH.” 


His church is universal love, 
And whoso dwells therein 
Shall need no ’eustom’d sacrifice, 
To wash away his sin ; 
And music in its aisles shall dwell, 
Of lives upright and true, 
Sweet as dreamed sounds of angel harps, 
Down quivering through the blue. 


They shall not ask a Litauy, 
The souls that worship there, 

But every look shall be a hymn, 
And every word a prayer. 

Their service shall be written bright, 
In calm and holy eyes, 

And every day from fragrant hearts 
Fit incense shall arise. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
4th inst. 


Enetanp.—In the House of Commons, Lord John 


the cloudiness was .71 (about .7), and at 9 P. M.,| Russell said, in reply to a question whether the gov- 
5th mo., the mean cloudiness was .3 (.80). The | ernment recognizes the right of New Granada to close 
. : 9 ‘ or blockade certain of its own ports, that in ease of 
force of wind (30) at 2 P.M. of 2d and 3d P 


months, is a fresh breeze, or moderate wind, and 


a rebellion, any government had a right to close its 
ports, but if in case of a civil war, ports were actu- 


that of 6th mo., at 9 P. M. (.07) is very light, | ally occupied by the insurgents, they could not take 


just perceptible. 


that step, according to international law. The 


The thermometer used is a standard Smith-| British naval commander would not therefore recog- 


sonian. 
Place of observation, 53 miles W. from New- 


nize the closing of the ports. 
In the House of Lords it was officially stated that 


ithe Turkish Ambassador had announced that the 


Castle, Henry Co. Ind., Lat. 39° 55’ N., Lon. | foreign policy of Turkey will be unchanged, and that 


85° 20’ W. from Greenwich. 
Wa. Dawson, Observer. 





Vanity or resentment often engages us, and 
it is two to one but we come off losers; for one 
shews a want of judgment and humanity, as 





the other does of temper and discretion.— Penn. | 


the new Sultan intends to carry out salutary internal 
reforms; which he appears to have already com- 
menced in his own household, reducing the expenses 
and the number of retainers. 

Iraty.—Baron Ricasoli had presented in the Cham- 


| ber of Deputies, the diplomatic correspondence rela- 


tive to the recognition by France of the Italian king- 
dom. The French note declares that the Emperor 
recognizes Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, but 
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does not thereby approve of the past policy of the 


Cabinet of Turin, nor does he encourage any enter- 
_ of a nature to compromise the peace of Europe. 

he Emperor does not regard the principle of non- 
intervention as a rule, but declines the responsibility 
of any project of aggression. The French troops will 
remain in Rome as long as the interests which took 
France thither are not covered by guarantees. Rica- 
-soli’s reply recalls the programme set forth in the 
recent vote of the Chambers, and expresses a hope 
that the wished for solution may be attained without 
interruption. He says that it is his wish to restore 
Rome to Italy, without depriving the Church of any 
of its grandeur, or the Pope of his independence. He 
hopes the Emperor, after a time, will be able to with- 
draw the troops from Rome without exciting the ap- 
prehensions of the Catholics, and leaves it to him to 
determine the exact period. 

The King of Italy, in replying to a deputation which 
presented an address from Rome, said: ‘‘ Rome is 
necessary as the capital of the Italian kingdom, but 
it is essentially a moral victory that we want to gain. 
I am sure of success, and that very shortly.” In 
Venice, he said, things are more serious. It will be 
a question as to the right time for calling out and 
employing the forces of the nation, which will cer- 
tainly give all her strength in the contest to which 
she will be called for its redemption. 

Portugal has recognized the kingdom of Italy. 

The Pope’s health is said to be in an alarming 
state. 

Austria.—The Austrian troops continue to be con- 
centrated in Hungary, and the fortified camp near 
Pesth has been enlarged. 


Prussta.—Berlin papers publish dispatches recently 
sent by government to the Prussian Minister at 


Washington, in which the warmest sympathy with 
the welfare of the Union, and the deepest regret for 
the unfortunate discord, are expressed. The Minis- 
ter is instructed to discuss the question of the treat- 
ment of neutral ships, with the American government, 


in a friendly, open manner. Prussia desires that 
America should accede to the agreement of Paris in 
1856, or if this be not obtained, that she should adopt 
the principles that a neutral flag covers the enemy’s 
property, except contraband of war, and that neutral 
property under a hostile flag, with the same excep- 
tion, is inviolate. 

Canapa.—An earthquake occurred at Montreal on 
the night of the llthinst. It was also felt at various 
other places, throwing down some chimneys, &c. 


Domestic.—John Merryman, arrested some time 
since by Gen. Cadwallader, in Maryland, on a charge 
of treason, has been handed over to the civil authori- 
ties, and released by the U. S. Court, on bail in 
$40,000, to answer the charge in the llth month 
next. 

Two Southern privateers, the Sumter and Jeff. 
Davis, have captured several merchant vessels in the 
Atlantic. The former took six near the Cuban coast, 
and carried them into Cienfuegos, the cargoes being 
Spanish property, with the design, apparently, of 
discharging them and retaining the vessels. The 
accounts of the action of the Cuban authorities are 
somewhat contradictory, but the most probable one 
is that the Sumter was ordered to leave the port, and 
the prizes were detained there to await orders from 
the home government. The Spanish proclamation of 
neutrality had not then reached the Island. Our 
government has made a reclamation on that of Spain 
for the vessels seized. 

The Postmaster General has discontinued the en- 
tire postal service in middle and western Tennessee. 
The mails for the eastern part of the State are con- 
tinued, via Cincinnati. 
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Military operations.—A battle took place on the 
1lth, at Rich Mountain, a few miles from Beverly, 
in north-western Virginia, in which a portion of Gen. 
McClellan’s division of U. 8. troops attacked an en- 
trenched body of rebels belonging to Gen. Garnett’s 
command, and routed them. Gen. McClellan then 
marched to Beverly and occupied it, Garnett’s forces 
retreating towards St. George, near the south-western 
corner of Maryland. Near this place a second en- 
gagement occurred on the 14th, in which the rebel 
troops were again defeated, and their commander 
was killed. About 1000 prisoners were taken, with 
provisions, camp equipage, &c. A large number are 
supposed to have been killed on the rebel side, while 
the loss of the U. S. troops is reported inconsiderable. 
A part of Garnett’s force continued their retreat, 
closely pursued. 

The U. S. troops near Washington appear to have 
made no important advance as yet, though increased 
numbers have moved into Virginia. Gen. Patterson’s 
column is understood to be advancing from Martins- 
burg towards Winchester. Some of the persons en- 
gaged in the seizure of the steamer St. Nicholas, in 
Chesapeake Bay, have been arrested, including their 
leader, Col. Thomas, and a vessel belonging to them 
has been captured. 


Missouri.—A severe engagement took place near 
Carthage, in the south-western part of the State, on 
the 5th inst., between a detachment of U. S. troops 
under Col. Siegel, and a superior force of the rebels. 
The U.S. troops at first were compelled to retreat, 
but the fighting was continued for several hours, 
and the rebels finally retired also. The loss on both 
sides was supposed to be heavy. On the 10th, 
1,600 rebel cavalry attacked 500 U. S. troops, about 
30 miles from Hannibal, in the north-eastern sec- 
tion, and were repulsed. A second skirmish had the 
same result, but the Federal forces were afterwards 
surrounded, in the position they had taken. Being 
reinforced next day, they succeeded in dispersing 
the opposing force. The rebels burned several rail- 
road bridges. The State Journal of St. Louis has 
been suppressed, by order of Gen. Lyon, on account 
of its encouragement of the rebels. 

Virginia.—Accounts from various sources concur 
in stating that a “ reign of terror’ prevails in many 
parts of this State. Men are impressed into the 
rebel army or forced to flee for their lives. Many 
have made their escape into neighboring States, or 
sought protection from the U.S. forces. In some 
parts of North Carolina, such imperfect private ad- 
vices as reach us represent a nearly similar state of 
affairs. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 10th, Clark, of 
N. H., offered a resolution to expel certain Senators 
from seceding States, who had not vacated their seats 
at the last session, which was passed on the 11th, 
yeas 32, nays 10, a modification, simply striking 
their names from the roll, and declaring their places 
vacant, having been rejected. The bill authorizing 
the employment of volunteers, to the number of 
500,000, to suppress insurrection and protect public 
property, $500,000,000 to be appropriated for the 
expenses, was passed, yeas 34, nays 4, after the re. 
jection of an amendment reducing the number to 
200,000. It was reconsidered on the 12th, slightly 
amended, and again passed. The House bill for the 
payment of the militia and volunteers, amended to 
appropriate $5,750,000 instead of $6,000,000, passed 
on the llth. On the 12th, the House bill further to 
provide for the collection of duties on imports, passed, 
yeas 36, nays 6; also bills to alter and regulate navy 
rations, and to provide for assistant paymasters. 
Wilson, of Mass., gave notice of a bill to authorize 
the Federal government to take personal property in 
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the rebel States, where the owners are found in re- 
bellion ; and offered a resolution which was agreed 
to, instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
what legislation is necessary to restrict the sale of 
spirituous liquors in the District of Columbia, while 
the soldiers are there. Saulsbury, of Del. offered 
a resolution, which was ordered to be printed, pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution, for the 
peaceable adjustment of the present difficulties. They 
are similar to the Crittenden propositions of last ses- 
sion. Sumner, of Mass., presented a petition, asking 
Congress to remove the cause of the war, which the 
petitioners deem to be the continued permission of 
slavery. Papers were presented from the Governor 
of Kansas, accrediting F. P. Stanton as Senator for 
that State, in place of J. Lane, on account of the 
supposed acceptance by the latter of a military com- 
mission, which would disqualify him for the Senate. 
He stated, however, that he had not yet received 
such an office, but would resign his seat should he 
do so. The papers were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. On the 13th, thé credentials of the two 
Senators for Virginia, elected by the Legislature meet- 
ing at Wheeling, were presented. Bayard, of Del. 
protested against their admission, and moved a ref- 
erence to the Judiciary Committee. Saulsbury, of 
Del. also objected, on the ground that no vacancy 
existed until the expulsion of Senators Mason and 
Hunter on the preceding day, while the new members 
were chosen on the 9th. Johnson, of Tenn., and 
others sustained their claim, and after a long debate, 
Bayard’s motion was disagreed to, yeas 5, nays 35, 
and the members were then sworn in. The bill to 
increase the present military establishment of the 
United States, amended to provide that one year after 
the insurrection shall be suppressed, the army may 
be reduced as Congress shall direct, was passed, as 
was the Army Appropriation bill. The Loan bill was 
considered on the 13th and 15th, some amendments 
were adopted, and one reducing the amount to 
$150,000,000, was rejected. 

On the 16th, Sumner of Mass. presented a petition 
for the abolition of slavery, remunerating from the 
U. 8. Treasury such slaveholders as would be impov- 
erished by the change. The Naval Appropriation 
Bill passed. The resolution approving the acts of 
the President was considered, and Breckenridge, of 
Ky., gave his views at some length, in opposition to 
it. 
In the House, the Army, the Navy, the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial, and the Civil Appro- 
priation | ills were severally reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, considered and passed, 
on the 10th, 11th and 12th. Vallandigham, of Ohio, 
offered a proviso to the Army Bill, that no part of 
the money appropriated should be used for the em- 
ployment of forces for the purpose of subjugating any 
States and holding them as conquered provinces, nor 
for interfering with slavery in any State, which was 
lost. The bill further to provide for the collection of 
duties on imports, which contains provisions similar 
to the act of 1833, commonly known as the Force 
Bill, passed on the 10th, yeas 135, nays 10; also the 
bill authorizing a loan of $250,000,000. The House 
concu:ied in the Senate’s amendment to the bill for 
paying the volunteers. The bill authorizing the em- 
ployment of volunteers being under debate, Vallan- 
digham of Ohio, proposed an amendment, that be- 
fore the President have the right to call out more 
volunteers, he appoint seven commissioners to ac- 
company the army on its march, to receive and con- 
sider propositions, ifany be submitted, from the Ex- 
ecutive of the so-called Confederate States, or any 
one of them, looking to a suspension of hostilities 
and the return of said States or any of them to the 
Union, and obedience to the Federal Constitution 
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and authorities. This, and a proviso offered by Bur- 
nett, of Ky., that the forces shall not be employed in 
subjugating and holding as a conquered province any 
of the Southern States, were rejected; an amend- 
ment was adopted permitting the postage on letters 
written by soldiers to be paid by the recipients in- 
stead of prepayment, and the bill passed. On the 
13th, a communication from the Postmaster General, 
stating the reasons for discontinuing mails in the 
seceded States, was read; also the opinion of the 
Attorney General, on some of the topics of the 
President’s message, which was furnished in re- 
sponse to a request of the previous day, and was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee ; and a memorial 
from C. 8. Foster, claiming to have been elected as a 
Representative from North Carolina, referred to the 
Committee on Elections. A resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 95 to 45, expelling J. B. Clark, elected 
a member from Missouri, on account of his having 
held a military commission under the rebel govern- 
ment of that State, and taken part in the engage- 
ment near Booneville ; also one asking the President 
to communicate either to this or the next session, 
any correspondence with foreign governments on the 
rights of blockade, privateering, and the recognition 
of the so-called Confederate States ; and one for ap- 
pointing a committee to report how and how much 
the expenses of government may be reduced, and 
what officers may be dispensed with. On the 15th, 
a number of resolutions were offered, and the follow- 
ing adopted: directing the Committee on Commerce 
to inquire what further measures, if any, are neces- 
sary to make the blockade more effectual, and ar- 
rest the depredations of privateers; requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to employ a sufficient force 
to protect our commerce; to adjourn on the 19th, 
if the Senate concur; for a select committee to 
consider the subjeet of a general bankrupt law, 
and report next session; and one pledging the 
House to vote for any amount of money and any 
number of men which may be necessary to insure 
the speedy and effectual suppression of the rebellion, 
the vote on which was 121 yeas to 5 nays. A bill 
was reported from the Judiciary Committee, to de- 
fine and punish conspiracy, providing as the penalty 
for conspiring to overthrow or oppose by force the 
United States government, or forcibly to prevent the 
execution of any law, or seize United States prop- 
erty, or by force, intimidation or otherwise, prevent 
any one from accepting or holding office, a fine not 
less than $500 or more than $5,000, or imprisonment 
from six months to six years, or both; it was passed, 
yeas 123, nays 7. A resolution, offered by Wood, of 
N. Y., recommending the Governors of the sev- 
eral States to convene their Legislatures for the pur- 
pose of calling an election of delegates to a general 
convention, to meet at Louisville, to devise measures 
for the restoration of peace, was laid on the table, 
92 to 51. On the 16th, the following bills were 
passed: one from the Judiciary Committee, provid- 
ing for the suppression of rebellion against and re- 
sistance to the laws of the United States, which 
authorizes the President to call out the militia for 
these purposes, not to continue in service more than 
60 days after the commencement of the regular ses- 
sion of Congress, until the latter shall otherwise di- 
rect ; the Senate bill authorizing the employment of 
voluiteers ; the bill to increase the efficiency of the 
volunteer forces ; and two bills relating to the Navy. 
The Committee on Commerce reported a bill to render ° 
the blockade more effectual and suppress piracy, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to hire or pur- 
chase such vessels as may be necessary, and furnish 
them with armament. Referred to the Naval Com- 
mittee. The Senate’s amendments to the Loan bill 
were concurred in. 





